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In 1962 the Museum initiated The 
Textile Museum Journal to foster 
research and publication on the history 
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from the geographic areas represented 
in the Museum's collections: the Near 
East, Central, South, and Southeast 
Asia, and South and Central America. 
The journal provides a forum for 
original research on the artistic and 
technical aspects of textiles in their 
historic and cultural contexts. 
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submission of original articles that fall 
within its aims and scope. Manuscripts 
should be twenty to forty-five double- 
spaced typed pages and be accompanied 
by an abstract and cover sheet with title 
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Authors must follow the most recent 
edition of the Chicago Manual of Style 
(currently 13th ed.). Authors may sub- 
mit no more than twenty good-quality 
4x5 or 8x 10 black-and-white glossy 
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artwork. All illustrative material must 
be accompanied by a separately typed 
sheet of figure captions. 
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The Textile Museum 


The Textile Museum is dedicated 
to furthering the understanding of 
mankind's creative achievements in 
the textile arts. As a museum, it is 
committed to its role as a center of 
excellence in the scholarly research, 
conservation, interpretation, and 
exhibition of textiles, with particu- 
lar concern for the artistic, techni- 
cal, and cultural significance of its 
collections. The mission is pursued 
through development and mainte- 
nance of collections, records, and a 
library, as well as through scholarly 
research, exhibitions, publications, 
and educational programs. 


The Museum is open free of charge Tuesdays 
through Saturdays 10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
and Sundays 1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. Closed 
Mondays and legal holidays. 


The Arthur D. Jenkins Library is open to 
the public Wednesdays through Fridays 
10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. and Saturdays 
10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 


In Memoriam: 
Arthur D. fenkins, 
1897-1988 


Arthur D. Jenkins, as pictured 
here by portraitist Robert Templeton 
in 1976, is surrounded by evidence of 
his two passions: books and Oriental 
rugs. Arthur D. Jenkins was an ener- 
getic collector, connoisseur, and biblio- 
phile. A collector, he avidly pursued 
rugs, learning as he went along about 
prized rugs, neglected rugs, and the 
perceived differences between them. 

A connoisseur, he was determined to 
buy only the finest specimens with a 
view to presenting his collection to The 
Textile Museum. A bibliophile, he 
sought out rare volumes on Oriental 
carpets and proudly claimed that with 
every rug he bought a book, and with 
every book, a rug. 

A strong civic leader in Mas- 
coutah, Illinois, newspaperman and 
publisher, and president and owner of 
Jenkins Publishing Company, Mr. Jen- 
kins served on The Textile Museum 
Board of Trustees for 19 years and as 
its President from 1980 through 1983. 
His legacy to the Museum rests both in 
his energetic leadership and in the mag- 
nificent collection of over 250 rugs and 
nomadic trappings that he presented to 
the Museum by gift and bequest. His 
personal library, which he presented to 
The Textile Museum in 1962, num- 
bered over 850 volumes and comprised, 
at that time, some 80% of the total of 
rug books known to have been pub- 
lished since 1870. The Arthur D. Jen- 
kins Library at The Textile Museum 
now houses over 13,000 volumes and is 
the most comprehensive textile study 
center of its kind in the country. 


Arthur D. Jenkins was adventur- 
ous, a risk taker. His friend and col- 
league Russell Pickering notes, 
“Whether buying a bankrupt country 
newspaper in the Depression, founding 
a printing business to serve a new in- 
dustry, reconstructing a historical site 
(Fort Meigs, Ohio) before such things 
became popular, building a major li- 
brary on textiles and carpets when few 
cared, leading a museum from obscu- 
rity to the state of the art, or drawing 
together one of America’s greatest Is- 
lamic rug collections from areas and 
types which were unpopular even 
among the few existing collectors of the 
day, Arthur D. Jenkins almost never, 
ever, sided with the majority. Which is 
undoubtedly a fundamental reason for 
the successes he enjoyed throughout 
his long and productive life.” 

Arthur Jenkins was a pioneer. His 
legacy to The Textile Museum is en- 
during. His leadership continues to 
inspire and focus the Museum’s institu- 
tional energy. 


Ursula Eland McCracken 
Director 
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An Anecdotal Histo 


Conservation at 


1925-1989 


When I came to The Textile Museum in 
1988, my first activity was to survey the 
Museum to assess the conservation needs of 
the collection. This was necessary not only 
because I needed to familiarize myself with 
the collections, but because an assessment 
document was required as part of a grant 
application due in only a few weeks. To 
make a case for the need for funds, priorities 
had to be established for the long-term care 
of the collection. What began as a very 
practical exercise became a longer-term 
search for the documentation which would 
give a clear picture of the bistory of conser- 
vation at the Museum. The search was par- 
tially inspired by the fact that in working 
my way through the storerooms, I was seeing 
the history of textile conservation on the 
Museum’s storage racks. As I viewed the 
dozens of different techniques used over six 
decades of work on the collections, I wanted 
to understand why my predecessors had 
made certain decisions about how to treat the 
textiles in their care. 

The hallmark of The Textile Mu- 
seum’s conservation program in the very 


ry of 
The Textile Museum: 


by Sara Wolf Green 


early years of the Museum's existence had 
been a scientific approach and a pioneering 
spirit. The efforts of these early conserva- 
tors, however, were sparsely recorded in a 
small number of publications. Therefore I 
began a systematic search through old corre- 
spondence files, Board of Trustees Reports 
and other Museum files to develop a picture 
of how the work of the Conservation De- 
partment bad evolved. The material that 
follows was first assembled for a presentation 
to the Textile Specialty Group of the 
American Institute for Conservation of His- 
toric and Artistic Works at the 1989 An- 
nual Meeting held in Cincinnati, Obio. In 
order to be as true as possible to the events 
which occurred between 1925 and the pres- 
ent, this paper has used direct quotations 
from the Museum’s archive collections, not 
only to present the story of the Department, 
but also to illustrate the interesting and 
varied personalities of the conservators who 
dedicated their talents to the care of the 
Museum’s collections. 


~“) 


The early history of textile restoration is 
not well documented, either in or out- 
side of museums. In fact, the systematic 
care of textile collections within muse- 
ums has been a phenomenon of the 20th 
century. Because of a lack of written 
documentation, the textiles themselves 
must provide the clues to prior treat- 
ment. The Textile Museum is unique 
both for its emphasis on the collection, 
presentation, and preservation of hand- 
made textiles from around the world, 
and for its 64-year commitment to the 
systematic care and treatment of its tex- 
tile collections. 


The Early Years 


In the United States, one man in par- 
ticular had a profound impact on the 
development of the profession of textile 
conservation. George Hewitt Myers, 
founder of The Textile Museum, to 
which he donated his collection of 275 
rugs and 60 textiles in 1925, hired 
Germaine Merlange to care for his col- 
lection, among other duties. There are 
no written records left by this early 
Museum staff member to indicate just 
what techniques were used to clean and 
repair the textiles. She did, however, 
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provide some training to Ida Yates, her 
successor, Who joined the staff of the 
Museum in 1928, a year before Miss 
Merlange left to return to France. Mrs. 
Yates later wrote, “When I started work 
atthe Textile Museum in 1928 textiles 
were being mounted either between 
glass or by pasting on theatrical gauge 
[sic]."' “Phis short description gives few 
details about the approach of these first 
two care-takers of the collection, and 
no clues as to whether or not this treat- 
ment was used universally, or just for 
particularly fragile specimens. How- 
ever, a number of these mounts still 
exist in the \luseum, and those that are 
sul] sandwiched between glass are 
among the most fragile items of the 
Museum’s collection. 

During the early years in the Mu- 
seum, the staff experimented with dif- 
ferent techniques to improve the care of 
the texule collections. Mr. Myers was 
much involved in the care of his textiles, 
and seems to have been especially inter- 
ested in cleaning techniques. His pref- 
erence for clean textiles is evident in the 
advice he gave during a speech in 1927: 


In closing may I give you a few “don'ts” in 
the matter of rugs: 


DON’T:- 

Buy what you don’t like because of what 
somebody says about tt. 

DON’T:- 

Admire a rug because it is worn out or 
dirty—but in spite of bad condition. If 
the rug deserves it and tt ts dirty, get the 
dirt out at whatever the cost.” 


The potenual for a textile to be 
cleaned and repaired was also a factor in 
determining whether or not Mr. Myers 
would purchase an item for the collec- 
von. He invited the Board members 
during their 1935 mecting to view “a 
Chinese Kossu which is under repair 
and which I did not buy unul I got per- 


mission to take it out of the mounting 
on which it was placed and see whether 
it could be successfully cleaned.”' 

The high priority Mr. Myers gave 
to the preservation of his collections is 
reflected particularly in the official writ- 
ten record of the Museum: the Presi- 
dent’s Reports and other Board of Trus- 
tees Reports frequently mentioned not 
only the number of textiles that had 
been acquired, but also the numbers 
cleaned, repaired, and mounted. Occa- 
sionally these lists were augmented with 
complete descriptions of the kinds of 
treatments done, particularly if the 
treatments were out of the ordinary, or 
a new technique was being tried. 

Repairs, restoration, and mounts 
were occasionally completed by the 
dealers who sold textiles and rugs to 
Mr. Myers for the collection. Some of 
these mounts provided inspiration for 
changes in technique by Mrs. Yates. 
“After a textile mounted on net between 
glass was brought from Paris, I started 
to mount very perishable textiles in that 
same manner—sometimes sewing them 
to the net with a surgical needle (the net 
was glued to the edges of one piece of 
the glass). By sewing over one warp 
thread—sutches did not show.” 

While the bulk of the cleaning, re- 
pair, and mounung of flat textiles and 
fragments was accomplished at the Mu- 
seum, pile rugs and kilims were taken 
care of in other ways. The President's 
Report of 1930 notes, “...for one and 
one-half years past an expert Armenian 
weaver has been working...on the rugs. 
Several pieces have been sent to New 
York for the same purpose.”* No doubt 
because there was a strong tradition for 
the repair and restoration of rugs in the 
commercial marketplace, this differen- 
tiation between the treatment of rugs 
and textiles was taken for granted. 

The practice of sending rugs out for 
various kinds of treatment continued 


into the 1970s. 
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As an improvement to the tech- 
nique of mounting textiles between 
glass sheets, a new material was intro- 
duced in 1930. Ina report to the Trus- 
tees of 1930, Mr. Myers noted, “We 
also have found a non-explosive cellu- 
loid-like material called ‘Protectoid’ and 
I am now on the trail of an improve- 
ment upon this.”° This and several 
other brands of cellulose acetate sheet 
were used for mounting small fragments 
in the collection, and this practice con- 
tinued into the mid-1960s. 

Cleaning appears to have been a 
routine treatment for textiles entering 
the collections. The rationale for clean- 
ing a textile was not the destructive na- 
ture of dirt and other soils, but the fact 
that dirt obscured the form and design 
of the textile. While cleaning tech- 
niques are not well documented, the 
materials used were noted by Mrs. Yates 
in a recollection of her early years at 
the Museum, written in 1947. She 
wrote, “At first cleaning was done with 
gasoline; when it failed to remove tar, 
benzol was used and has proved very 
satisfactory. For linen and cotton, 
washing with Ivory or Castile soap is 
the best method of cleaning. Ironing is 
seldom done.”’ 

By 1931 the staff of the Museum 
consisted of Mrs. Yates, “who is in 
charge and is in the Museum every 
day,”* and Emily Parris, hired to assist 
Ida Yates primarily with the repair work 
on the collection. Mr. Myers also em- 
ployed “an excellent Armenian Weaver 
[who] has been working at the repair 
and protection of the rugs.”? This un- 
named rug restorer was probably Ne- 
shan Hintlian, who had met Mr. Myers 
in 1914. In his reminiscences about Mr. 
Myers (1/8/75) Mr. Hintlian noted, 
“fHe] came to my store and told me 
that he wanted me to do all his cleaning 
and repairing on all his rugs which J did 
from then on, until his death, and later 
for the Museum.”'® 


The collections grew steadily 
through these early years, with notes in 
Board Reports of Peruvian, Greek Is- 
land, Coptic, Arabic, and East Indian 
textiles being added. These additions to 
the collections resulted in an inevitable 
space problem. Mr. Myers reported in 
the President’s Report of 1931, 


In floor area and wall space we have about 
reached our limit. The third floor of the 
building is now all in use. A large room 
was finished two years ago and a small one 
this Winter. We may be able to have the 
use of a workroom on the east side of the 
house which is occupied by my Mother, thus 
releasing the present workroom for 
exbibition.!! 


Expanded space for the flat storage 
of small textiles was obtained with the 
delivery of three wooden cases, each fit- 
ted with forty-five pull-out frames with 
linen liners. The appropriateness of 
various designs for these had been fre- 
quently discussed during early Board of 
Trustee meetings, with the opinion of 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore (Assistant Sec- 
retary, Smithsonian Institution) being 
that storage cabinets should be, like 
those at the National Museum, of metal 
to protect the pieces from fire.'? In spite 
of this suggestion, Mr. Myers decided 
upon wood, sketching out the prelimi- 
nary case design himself. In deference, 
perhaps, to Dr. Wetmore’s concerns, 
the cases were lined with asbestos for 
fire protection. 

In 1938, Francina Greene, or 
“Cina,” as she was called by all of the 
staff, began work at The Textile Mu- 
seum as Preparator. She also began the 
first real record-keeping of the Depart- 
ment, and in fact went back through the 
collection to make notes on 3 x 5 cards 
of which pieces had been treated by Ida 
Yates with benzol. Many of these early 
treatment records note only the catalog 
number, a word or two to indicate the 
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treatment, and a count of the days 
taken to mount the piece. 
Francina Greene's carly treatment 
cards are not only brief, they are often 
mysterious to today’s reader. While 
some pieces were wet-cleaned with a 
detergent called “Aldox,” and either 
tap or distilled water, many cards have 
only the note “Harris treatment” next 
to the catalog number. It is possible 
that this procedure was developed for 
the \Mluseum by Dr. Milton Harris. 
A letter from Curator Florence Day 
to Mr. Myers during one of his vaca- 
uons states: 


I had been making inquiries about research 
chemists in Washington, and discovered a 
Dr. Milton Harris, who runs his own lab, 
called, Harris Research Laboratories at 
1246 Taylor St., NIV. He and his 
assistant, a Mr. Arnold MM. Sookne, came 
out to see us one day, and yesterday we all 
went out to visit the lab, and learned a 


great deal....He was much interested in our 


cleaning and preserving problems, was very 
helpful and nice (not charming, Mr. 
Myers!)."' 


Mrs. Greene was clearly in accord 
with Air. Myers’s philosophy of 
cleaning—namely, that cleaning was 
possible and necessary for nearly any 
textile. She was evidently encouraged 
to pursue cleaning of collections by 
Louisa Bellinger, who had been added 
to the staff as Curator/Analyst. She 
wrote in her annual report to the 
Board of Trustees in 1948, “Miss 
Bellinger has given me much help and 
encouragement in going forward with 
my idea that all fibers are washable ex- 
cepung those with applied ink, gold, 
paint or filling.”"* 

Correspondence and Board Re- 
ports during the late 1940s and early 
1950s indicate a close collaboration be- 
tween Louisa Bellinger and Francina 
Greene. Experimentation and the 


development of new techniques in 
the Preparation Department moved 
forward at a rapid pace, with many 
more objects being treated in each 
successive year. 

The reputation of The Textile Mu- 
seum as an important resource center 
for other museums with textile collec- 
tions was also growing. So many indi- 
viduals from other museums were draw- 
ing upon the expertise of the Depart- 
ment for advice on the cleaning and re- 
pair of textiles that it was decided a 
course should be held for other museum 
professionals. This seminar, held in 
1949, was enutled The Preparation of Old 
Textiles for Display, and was attended by 
Junius B. Bird (American Museum of 
Natural History), William J. Young 
(Boston Museum of Fine Arts), Sheldon 
Keck (Brooklyn Museum), Lili Blume- 
nau (Cooper Union), Eric Parkinson 
(University Museum, Philadelphia), and 
Mildred Davison (Chicago Art Insti- 
tute). The topics of study were basic 
textile properties, dyes, cleaning prepa- 
rations and equipment, drying and 
mounting equipment, and cleaning and 
mounting practice. 

The principles of cleaning that 
were taught at this course and the 
mounting techniques most routinely 
employed during Francina Greene’s 
tenure at The Textile Museum are well 
documented in Workshop Notes #1, 
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Figure 1(a). Blue silk 
inscribed jacket (TM 3.116) 
as it arrived at The Textile 
Museum. After the original 
stitching was cut and 
removed to allow the various 
sections of the jacket to be 
laid out flat, it was cleaned 
in a solution of wool foam 
and benzol. 


“Cleaning and Mounting Procedures 
for Wool Textiles.”'* This short publi- 
cation details the numerous exacting 
and time-consuming steps in the treat- 
ment of a small Coptic tapestry frag- 
ment (see cover illustration) with a de- 
sign of the forequarters of a hare (T.M. 
72.165), described there as a dog: 


After testing for dye-fastness with 
Stoddard solvent and an enzyme, deter- 
gent, and glycerine solution, the textile 
was placed between sheets of Lumite (a 
type of plastic screen). 


A gummy deposit was noticed near the 
animal’s ears, so our first procedure must be 
to clamp the screening into a frame which 
will bold the textile suspended when we 
place it in a vessel of grease solvent. 


After drying overnight, the treatment 
continues: 


Next day it is put on a pan and saturated 
with distilled water and an enzymic 
digestive agent in a warm concentrated 
solution to remove with speed and little 
mechanical action, any stains and deposits. 
We use Parazyme, which contains besides 
the enzymes a special active wetting-agent 
which further speeds digestive action, and 
permits greater penetration plus emulsifying 
action and rinsibility....We tamp gently 
with a spotting brush to increase penetration 


of the digester, keep warm with an electric 
pad, and leave like this for a varied length 


of time; in this case about an hour. 


After flushing with water, the tex- 
tile is further cleaned in a 1/200 solution 
of Igepal (described as a synthetic, neu- 
tral detergent) and distilled water using 
a cellulose sponge to bring the dirt to 
the surface. If any dirt remains after 
rinsing, it is removed by tamping. 


The textile is now placed in a glass pan on a 
fluorescent lighted tracing table. A small 
amount of Igepal CA solution is added. 
With a flat stroke the textile is beaten with 
a pig bristle, #6 tamping brush....With 
proper flat strokes almost all delicate textiles 
will take this treatment and remain 
unharmed....The textile is now rinsed 
thoroughly, this last rinse containing 10% 
glycerine. As ancient textiles are dry, 
glycerine will supply the lubrication the 
fibers need. 


The treatment of this small Coptic 
fragment was a model for the work 
being done during the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. However, not all the treat- 
ments undertaken in the workroom 
were considered to be successful, ac- 
cording to the notes left on treatment 
cards. For a blue silk inscribed jacket 
(TM 3.116) cleaned in a solution of 
wool foam and benzol, the treatment 
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Figure 1(b). The jacket 
was not reassembled after 
cleaning, but mounted flat 


for display. 


I] 


card reported that “considerable fading 
was evident in both baths.”'* This jacket 
(Fig. 1) was completely dismantled prior 
to cleaning by cutting and removing all 
of the sewing thread. It was then 
mounted as several flat pieces of textile 
for display. There were other examples 
of treatment failures. An Indonesian 
embroidered textile (TM 6.94) was 
washed and given the Harris treatment. 
The outcome was recorded: “Should 
not have been washed, gold and silver 
wash on paper. Lost some.”"’ 


The 1950s 


During the 1940s, a relationship had 
developed with the National Institute of 
Cleaners and Dyers, where textiles too 
large to be handled in the Museum’s 
workroom were taken for cleaning. 

Col. James W’. Rice of the Institute was 
frequently called in to the Museum as a 
consultant on various conservation proj- 
ects. The increasing interest in proper 
cleaning of textiles resulted in a second 
course, Scientific Laundering, held at 
The Texule Museum in 1954. The 
course was held on the upper floor of 
the Gallery Building, with Col. Rice as 
principal instructor (Fig. 2). 


A Long-Term Project 


One of the most important treatments 
that Francina Greene and Louisa 
Bellinger undertook is documented in 
the publication “The Cleaning and 
Mountng of a Large Wool Tapestry. 
The tapestry (1M 71.118), dating to the 
4th century (late Roman period), arrived 
at the \[uscum as dozens of crumbling 
fragments sewn to cleven pieces of pa- 
per. In order to plan the final design of 
the mount without the excessive han- 
dling needed to determine their correct 
position, scale photographs were taken 
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of each fragment, and the photographs 
were laid out on a grid. 

The planning and experimenta- 
tion for the project was well underway 
by the summer of 1950. Mrs. Greene 
reported the progress of the project in 
a letter to Mr. Myers, who was away 
on vacation: 


The planning for the Hellenistic textile is 
going forward. The frame has been made 
and delivered. The dyer at the Institute 
called on Friday that his samples were ready 
for criticism of color. I believe we have as 
good a shade as it is possible to obtain and he 
got this on the first try. The material now 
will be ordered as I know how much to 
allow for shrinkage in the dyeing process. 
Louisa and Elena'® have washed four pieces 
and the color is magnificent. The fibers are 
dry and very difficult to handle when wet 
and in the blocking process, but it can be 
done. The Aldox tests were not as good as I 
had hoped. The fibers still sifted, and the 
Orvus was more satisfactory in removing 
the dirt. The tests without glycerine were 
disappointing. We all felt the glycerine was 
absolutely necessary for this piece, in fact the 
addition of glycerine to the water 
throughout the washing is helping, not just 
in the rinse. It is tedious and time 
consuming, but I feel it can be done. As 
soon as the material arrives and is dyed, I 
will put every possible minute on it all 
summer hoping to have it up in the fall. 
Right now I cannot estimate too closely the 
time on the actual needle work.” 


The cleaning of the tapestry frag- 
ments was done in generally the same 
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Figure 2. Col. James W. Rice 
acted as the principal instructor for 
the 1954 course entitled “Scientific 
Laundering,” held on the upper 
floor of the Museum’s Gallery 
Building. 


manner as described in Workshop Notes 
#1, although with a larger amount of 
glycerine for lubrication, and the deter- 
gent Orvus had replaced the Igepal. 

No enzymes were used, as experiments 
had shown that “though enzymes would 
free wool of dirt they would also act on 
the fibers which would become slick 
and mushy, and.when dry, brittle.”?! 

A wooden stretcher with moveable 
struts that would not impede stitching 
was constructed and covered with the 
custom-dyed wool rep fabric, utilizing 
the weft direction to take advantage of 
the ridges created by that weave to imi- 
tate tapestry. Wool backing fabric, it 
was reasoned, would tend to cling to 
the wool of the tapestry, thus better 
bearing the weight of the tapestry on 
the mount. 

When nearly dry, the fragments 
were rolled up on their drying screens, 
and then unrolled onto the mount. 
Smaller fragments were slid from plas- 
tic sheets onto the mount (Fig. 3). 

A special scaffolding was con- 
structed to accommodate the sewing. 

A letter from Francina Greene to Mr. 
Myers outlined the difficulties of carry- 
ing through the project in the heat of a 
Washington July with one needle- 
worker suspended from the scaffold 
above the textile, and one lying on the 
floor underneath (Fig. 4): 


Yes indeed the fan is a great help—tIf i'd 
[sic] stay or could stay in one room the 
temperature could be made to drop 8 or 10 
degrees—As it is 1 am every where it seems. 
Any way even the way I am working this 
summer it is a great help. I can direct the 
current to the balcony and we do this the 
hours we are working on 71.118. Maria 
Touceda (age 15) is going away after this 
week. I have been having ber 2 hours in 
the AM’s and my maid 3 1/2 in afternoons. 
I will not try and replace Maria for have let 
so much go undone it will be well to have 
more time for other duties. 


Maria is a 100% needle pusher quick 
as a flash to catch on. Esther isn’t so good— 
but am changing her next week to AM 
hours. Think she will do better if she does 
her needle pushing the first part of the day!” 


Mrs. Greene’s report to the Trus- 
tees (1952) indicates that the project 
took considerably more time than she 
had anticipated: 


A Report on work accomplished on the large 
Hellenistic textile 71.118. 

I regret to report, due to my other duties 
I failed to complete this task by fall, 1951. 
At least 75 additional hours are needed on 
the needlework. 

During the summer of 1950 many 
weeks’ work were devoted to experiments, 
washing, lubricating and blocking the 37 
fragments, also photographing to scale and 
working out the chart. The material for the 
mount was obtained with difficulty and dyed 
the desired color. 


Figure 3. Francina Greene used 
4@ water mister to dampen 
fragments of the textile (IM 
71.118) in order to re-position 
them if necessary prior to sewing. 


Figure +. Much of the sewing of 
TM 71.118 took place with Mrs. 
Greene lying on the scaffolding, 
and Louisa Bellinger or other 
members of the Museum's staff 
lying on the floor and pushing the 
needle back to the top surface. 
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Further progress was delayed until 
March 1951. The mount was prepared and 
the fragments laid upon it and the long and 
laborious task of needlework was begun. 
Between March Ist and August 17th, I 
managed to give 270 hours to the needle- 
work, all of which was executed from a 
scaffold. 1 needle-pusher was needed to 
lic beneath the frame to return the needle 
to the top...235 of the 270 hours of the 
“Scaffold Sewing.” 

On August 17th further work stopped 
in order to attend to other duties as the 
other staff members were away for the 
summer. 

At paper has been prepared on the 
preparation of this textile giving the 
procedure step by step.*’ This includes 
planning, handling and the preparation, 
and gives the reasons for each step from the 
time it came to us dry, dirty and distorted 
until it is placed in the frame. 

With no unforseen major interruptions, 
work will resume again in February and I 
am anticipating with pleasure the thought 
of my last stitch taken from a scaffold.” 


In all, the sewing took over 775 hours 
and 1,300 yards of thread, with an esti- 
mated total cost of $3,000.°* 


Expansion of the Conservation 
Department 


Shortly after the tapestry mounting 
project was completed, a new staff 
member joined the Preparation 
Department. The Director's Annual 
Report states, 


Mr. Joseph Columbus was placed in charge 
of maintenance and sctentific laundering on 
the first of September [1955]. By bis past 
experience be was well prepared for these 
functions. However we arranged with Col. 
Rice of the National Rug Cleaning Institute 
for him to take a special course in chemistry. 
Fits services and the keen interest he takes in 
his work are much appreciated.” 


Joseph Columbus had many years 
of experience in his family’s business of 
fine hand-cleaning before he joined 
the staff of The Textule Museum. 
Reports from the Department, now 
called “Conservation, Exhibition, and 
Maintenance,” show a marked increase 
in experimentation and the develop- 
ment of new techniques directly after 
Mr. Columbus joined the staff. His 
report to the Trustees of 1956 includes 
mention of experiments with new deter- 
gents and lubricants, and some experi- 
ments with adhesives made at the Na- 
tional Institute of Rug Cleaners. As 
well, the staff was experimenting with 
lighting standards which were being 
reported on in museum literature of 
that tme. 

With such a small staff, all of the 
employees of The Textile Museum in 
those days had to wear several hats. 
Joseph Columbus was no exception, and _ 
many years passed before he had more 14 
than a portion of his time to devote to 
textile conservation. 


During the past year of activity in the 

Ht orkshop I have been making steady 
progress with the mounting of a large wool 
textile, while at the same time attending to 
the other duties of this department. 

In the carpenter shop we have com- 
pleted: a large table case, the conversion of 
4 pyramid case into a display case with glass 
shelving, + additional display panels with 
fluorescent lighting, a rolled-textile storage 
cabinet (bolding 115 textiles) and 2 portable 
coat racks.*" 


In 1957, upon the death of George 
Hewitt Myers, Francina Greene was ap- 
pointed Director, and Joseph Columbus 
was placed in charge of the Conserva- 
tion Department. 
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Into the 1960s 


In the first thirty-two years of the 
Museum’s existence under the director- 
ship and patronage of Mr. Myers, the 
field of textile conservation had come 
into being. The collections had also 
grown from 275 rugs and 60 textiles to 
480 rugs and 3,500 textiles. The late 
1950s and early 1960s, though, were 
destined to see a real flourishing of 

the textile conservation field in the 
United States. At this time Col. Rice 
left the National Institute of Dryclean- 
ing, and came to the Museum as a con- 
sultant to work with Joseph Columbus 
and his Associate Conservator Mrs. 
Helene Kovacs, to develop new treat- 
ment techniques to clean and stabilize 
fragile textiles. 

Col. Rice and Joseph Columbus 
collaborated on many exciting experi- 
ments, one of which was written up as 
part of the Workshop Notes #22, “The 
Rug Tiraz of Akhmim,” published in 
1960. The conservation report dis- 
cussed the treatment of one fragment 
that was extremely dirty, with a heavy, 
brittle surface accretion, staining, and 
general soil. This fragment was 
severely desiccated, and its pile was 
breaking away. 

Treatment began with the 
mechanical removal of the accretion, 
which was identified as pitch, and then 
vacuuming through screening to re- 
move loose dirt. The fragment was 
then placed between screens and soaked 
for 12 hours in Stoddard solvent to re- 
move the remaining pitch. 

After testing the dyes and deter- 
mining their fastness, the fragment 
was encased in silk net as well as screen- 
ing, and wet-cleaned. The cleaning 
consisted of two distilled water baths 
at 80° F over 5 hours, followed by a 
1-10-89 detergent, glycerine, and water 
solution. A sponge was used to draw 
out the dirt. 


Because of the fragility of the 
piece, and the desire to save the pile 
which contained an inscription, a step 
was taken to preserve the wool so that 
more washing could be done. 


A bath was prepared with 1% form- 
aldehyde solution in distilled water: the pH 
of the bath was 7. The bath was pre-heated 
to 100 degrees F. and this temperature was 
maintained for the twenty-four hours of 
treatment. This treatment was chosen 
because the formaldehyde acting as a 
polymerizing agent was expected to produce 
some change in the molecular structure of 
the wool making some degree of cross- 
linkage, thereby preventing the fibers from 
breaking. After completing the above 
treatment with formaldehyde, the rug was 
washed eleven times more in addition to the 
original washings, before the surface 
appeared to have cleared up....The final 
rinse contained 5% glycerine in the distilled 
water to aid in keeping the fibers lubricated 
and pliable.’* 


In re-aligning the yarns during the 
mounting process, the inscription could 
be read (Fig. 5), and translates as, “In 
the name of God. Benediction from 
God. From what has been made in the 
factory of Akhmim. Year two hundred 
and three” (818/819 A.D.).”” 

Another important development 
in the 1960s was an expansion of textile 
conservation training at The Textile 
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Figure 5. Fragment (TM 
73.726) after consolidation with a 
formaldehyde solution. More than 
11 washing treatments were 
needed to remove sufficient dirt to 
make the inscription readable. 
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Museum. The success of the seminar 
series, and the fact that many museum 
professionals had come for individual 
training, had made it clear that The 
Textile Museum was fulfilling a very 
important function as a center for in- 
struction in textile conservation tech- 
nique. Therefore, it was decided that an 
intensive course should be offered dur- 
ing the summer of 1964: 


The Conservation Department’s volunteer 
apprenticeship program this year got its 
start at the end of May. Muss Margaret 
Anderson received ber Masters degree in 
History of Art at the New York University 
and came to the Department the last week 
in May, remaining as a volunteer until 
October. In Fuly she was joined by Miss 
Louise Burrowes and Miss Elizabeth 
Jachimowicz— the latter returned to 
Chestnut Hill College after spending eight 
weeks working in the Department. Miss 
Burrowes 1s volunteering ber services until 
the end of December. In August Miss 
Nobuko Kajitani, of Tokyo, Japan, joined 
the group. .4t present she would like to 
remain until May 1965. The volunteers 
have worked in the Department on various 
assignments, learning the techniques of 
mounting under the careful guidance of 
Mrs. Helene Kovacs (Fig. 6). Colonel Rice 
instructed the group on the chemistry and 
technology of cleaning and the Conservator 
gave them the practical instructions in 
handling textiles in the application of 
scientific cleaning.*° 


The lectures given by Col. Rice 
formed the basis for the classic series 
Principles of Textile Conservation Science, 
published in the 1960s and early 70s in 
The Textile Museum Fournal. The series 
covered the chemical and physical struc- 
ture of fibers, the nature of soils and of 
detergents, and wet and dry-cleaning. 

In addition to learning sewing 
techniques and the scientific principles 
of conservation, the students had a hand 
in installing exhibitions. Exhibits had 
changed a great deal since the 1940s, 
when every potential space was used, 


Figure 6. Louise Burrowes 
(Wheatley (standing), Nobuko 
Kajitani (seated at the left), 
Margaret Anderson [Fikioris] 
(seated at microscope) and 
Elizabeth Jachimowicz (seated, 
center foreground) listened to 
lectures on cleaning and other 
scientific principles of conservation 


from Col. Rice, and then spent the 


remainder of their time learning 
the techniques of mounting from 
Conservator Joseph V. Columbus 
and bis associate Mrs. Helene 
Kovacs (seated, right side). 


Figure 7. A view of the exhibition galleries circa 1945. Textiles were displayed 
in every possible location, including the floor. The blue silk inscribed jacket (see 
Fig. 1) can be seen on the right-hand side of this photograph as it came to the 


Museum, prior to cleaning and re-mounting. 
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and extra rugs were kept ready for inter- 
ested visitors (Fig. 7). Evidently, despite 
the fact that carpets were actually dis- 
played on the floor, visitors were not 
enjoined from walking on the rugs. 
Even in the 1960s, rugs were hung in 
such a way that it would not be out of 
the question for someone carefully ex- 
amining a piece to walk over the bottom 


edge (Fig. 8). 


The Late 1960s to 
Early 1980s 


With a much smaller staff than now, in- 
stallations were done with every avail- 
able hand, and the bulk of the work took 
place right in the gallery. While there 
had been only one major exhibition each 
year in the 1930s, the increasing popu- 
larity of the Museum over the years had 
provided the encouragement for the 
staff to rotate items on view more fre- 
quently. Budgets, as always, were lim- 
ited, and because of the now frequent 
change of shows, time-saving measures 
such as pinning were frequently em- 


ployed to attach sturdy items to display 
panels (Fig. 9). 

Clarissa Kovacs Palmai started at 
the Museum as Bookkeeper, then Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. However, she 
spent every spare moment working in 
the lab with her mother (Helene 
Kovacs) and Mr. Columbus. She had 
learned sewing from the nuns at school, 
and she naturally gravitated to the lab, 
where extra hands were frequently ap- 
preciated. By the time Joseph Colum- 
bus left The Textile Museum to go to 
the National Gallery of Art, Clarissa 
Palmai was essentially working full-time 
in the lab, and so was pleased to be 
asked to take over as Conservator in 
1968. She remained at the Museum as 
Conservator until 1983, when she left to 
go into private practice and was suc- 
ceeded by Jane Merritt. Ms. Palmai was 
also responsible, as were her predeces- 
sors, for offering training and internship 
opportunities to many students during 
the 1970s. 

An article written in 1979 for The 
Textile Museum Journal entitled “Textile 
Mounting” describes the techniques 
used for the majority of textile mounts 
during Clarissa Palmai’s tenure as Con- 
servator.’' Fewer cleaning treatments 
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Figure 8. Visitors were 
allowed a close-up view of 
textiles on display during the 
1960s. While many of the 
textiles on exhibition today are 
not placed in display cases or 
behind Plexiglas, the bottom 
edges are frequently laid out 
on platforms to prevent their 
being walked on. 


Figure 9. Clarissa Palmai 
was responsible for the 
installation of many 
exhibitions. During the 
1970s, textiles were 
sometimes pinned to backing 
boards for short-term display. 
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Figure 10. Mr. Sollie 
Barnes often bad the 
responsibility of spraying 
rugs which bad been 
loaned to other 
institutions for display 
with zinc silico-fluoride 
and thiourea as a form 
of pest management 
(circa 1968). 


were done during those years, with the 
heaviest emphasis placed on preparing 
textiles for display. 

Complete rugs were fitted with 
tapes and rings as they had been in 
the past. Fragments of all types were 
mounted in an inverted stretcher which 
had been developed and perfected 
by Joseph Columbus. He described 
the finishing of this kind of mount in 
his article on the Akhmim fragment 


as follows: 


After the piece was mounted the back was 
covered first with cotton flannel and behind 
this a piece of peg board. The cotton flannel 
has two purposes: first to stabilize the 
moisture content which will help to prevent 
the specimen from drying; second, it will act 
as an excellent dust filter. Peg board was 
used to allow air circulation for the 
specimen, also to protect it from possible 
physical damage from behind. For display 
this mount may be used in an outer frame 
with glass or plastic covering.” 


If it were necessary to view the reverse 
of the textile, che mount would be 
constructed with a hole in the back of 
the pegboard and mounting fabric, and 
the hole in the pegboard fitted with a 
small piece of Plexiglas to protect the 
exposed textile. 


1983 and Beyond 


In 1983 there was a slight break with 
tradition. Unlike all of her predeces- 
sors, Jane Merritt was not trained at 
The Textile Museum, although she did 
intern at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art with Nobuko Kajitani, one of the 
Museum’s first formal students in the 
summer classes taught by Col. Rice and 
Joseph Columbus. 

As before, the major emphasis for 
the Museum, which has no permanent 
displays, was to prepare textiles for exhi- 
bition. However, Ms. Merritt was also 
able to begin to devote a portion of her 
time to the general care of collections 
and to the institution of a pest manage- 
ment program. 

There have always been difficulties 
associated with the maintenance of tex- 
tiles in a historic building, not the least 
of which is the control of moths. Early 
on, during Mr. Myers’s day, the solu- 
tion had been to close the Museum dur- 
ing the summer, send the staff on holi- 
day, fill the entire place with moth crys- 
tals, turn the heat up, and leave. After 
all the flakes had volatilized and the heat 
was turned back down, the buildings 
would remain sealed until fall, when the 
staff would return, take down the prior 
year’s exhibition, and install the next 
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show. The techniques for fumigation 
* were reported on in the 1948 annual 
report: 


We hope that the clothes moth situation has 
been solved. The following instructions 
from the Department of Agriculture have 
been given us in the event no more 

clothes moths are found. One thorough 3- 
day fumigation annually at eighty-five 
degrees, with paradichlorobenzene flakes 
(100 pounds or more). Spray all closets, 
shelves, crevices and baseboards at least two 
or three times a year with D.D.T. in 
refined, deodorized kerosene. If the moths 
again appear we are to resume, for a period, 
our former procedure of more fumigations 
and continue to spray with D.D.T.® 


In 1969 a memorandum outlining 
the current state of affairs went to all of 
the staff: 


An intensive program of clean-up, fumi- 
gation and extermination is now being 
conducted at the Textile Museum. With 
professional help, the Museum should soon 
be rid of all insects and pests that could 
endanger its collections. As this work gets 
underway, a new program of 
PREVENTION must be instituted.** 


As part of the prevention program the 
following measures were required: 


Baseboards and cracks in rooms will be 
regularly sprayed with residual repellants by 
an extermination company. Dichlorovos 
pesticide strips will be hung in storage areas 
and changed every three months. All rugs 
and articles to be loaned or traveled should 
be sprayed with zinc silicofluoride and thio- 
urea formula. On their return to the 
Museum, these items should be fumigated 


again.*® (Fig. 10). 


It is easy to smile at the kinds of 
treatments that were done in the past; 
they appear by today’s standards as 
harsh as the Spanish Inquisition. But, 


while it is easy to be critical in hind- 
sight of an approach whereby anything 
that could be done would be done, it 
must also be appreciated that the evolu- 
tion of the textile conservation field is 
reflected in these examples from The 
Textile Museum’s records. It is also 
very likely that some of the decisions 
made today will be deemed to be inap- 
propriate in the future. The common- 
ality in the work of Germaine Mer- 
lange, Ida Yates, and all those who have 
followed is an over-riding concern for 
the welfare of the collections, and the 
desire to apply the most modern tech- 
nology and research to the preservation 
of textiles. 


Looking to the Future 


The current program at The Textile 
Museum reflects the philosophy, preva- 
lent in the museum field, that the care 
of the entire collection has priority over 
the treatment of individual objects. 
While this in no way diminishes the im- 
portance of highly technical, inter- 
ventive treatments, it places the highest 
priority on comprehensive maintenance, 
including climate control, appropriate 
storage conditions, and proper exhibi- 
tion techniques. To protect the collec- 
tions against insect infestation, the cur- 
rent form of prevention is an integrated 
pest management program (IPM) which 
emphasizes monitoring and housekeep- 
ing rather than the use of chemicals. 
Once each month, Assistant Conserva- 
tor Anne Ennes evaluates the contents 
of sticky traps located in each room of 
the Museum to identify any potential 
threat of infestation. When a problem 
is found, textiles are frozen to eliminate 
pests. A program of careful examina- 
tion, vacuuming, and freezing of each 
new incoming object has also considera- 
bly lessened the threat of infestations in 
the collections. 
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The major and most time-con- 
suming effort of the Conservation De- 
partment continues to be the prepara- 
tion of objects for exhibition. While 
museums of paintings and sculpture can 
appropriately display individual objects 
for years at a time, the inherent fragility 
of textile materials makes long-term 
exhibition impossible at The Textile 
Museum. Provision of textile mounts 
that are constructed mainly of archival 
materials and which are sympathetic 
to the structural weaknesses of the 
objects has become the main concern 
and challenge for the Conservator in ex- 
hibitions preparation. Slant boards are 
now often provided to alleviate the 
strain of gravitational pull on carpets, 
and costume supports are padded and 
shaped to create a naturalistic drape of 
the fabric (Fig. 11). 

The emphasis of the Conservation 
Department is no longer one of inter- 
ventive treatment—cleaning and perma- 
nent mounting. The highest priority is 
to provide appropriate storage and dis- 
play for each object, and to improve en- 
vironmental controls to prolong the 
preservation of the collections. This 
goal of upgrading collections care ech- 
oes a similar goal held by Ida Yates, who 
wrote in 1947 that textiles “too large to 
be put on trays...were folded, but I 
found that...rolling them on poles 
greatly improved them.” 

A journey through the records of 
The Textile Museum is humbling for 
anyone involved in the care of collec- 
tions. The excellent overall condition 
of the textiles is testimony to the work 
of creative hands of individuals with an 
obvious dedication to the Museum, and 
to the profession of textile conservation. 
The Conservators of The Textile Mu- 
seum can be credited with many pio- 
neering achievements. These individu- 
als are also responsible for providing 
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training to many of the textile conserva- 
tors working in the United States today, 
either directly through apprenticeships 
and internships, or indirectly as many 
Textile Museum students have gone on 
to become instructors themselves. But 
above all, George Hewitt Myers is to be 
credited with the vision that created a 
museum “committed to its role as a 
center of excellence in the scholarly re- 
search, conservation, interpretation and 
exhibition of textiles.””” 


Sara Wolf Green has been Conservator at 
The Textile Museum since January 1988. 
She completed her M.A. in Special Studies 
(Ethnographic and Archaeological 
Conservation) at George Washington 
University in 1976, and has worked in the 
conservation field since that time at the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Fiji Museum, 
and Texas Memorial Museum at the 
University of Texas at Austin. Mrs. Green 
is a Fellow of the American Institute for 
Conservation of Historic and Artistic 
Works, and is widely published in the areas 
of ethnographic and textile conservation. 
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Figure 11. A view of the 
1988-89 exhibition “Fabrics 
of Africa” shows the use of 
slanted display boards for 
heavy wool blankets, and 
curved mannequins to 
accentuate the drape of 
embroidered robes (©1988 
Anice Hoachlander). 
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